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UNCLE GODFREY. 
I. TODMORTEN RECTORY. 


Ir was the day before Christmas-day, and the 
Rev. Mr Latimer was busy finishing his Christmas 
sermon, or rather, if we must confess it, ‘ heel-tap- 
ping’ an old one. 

The reverend gentleman had just settled the 
Coal-club accounts, and that excellent work of 
charity had warmed his heart, and made him at 
peace with all the world. The frost was feathering 
the window-panes ; in the ruts of the Todmorten 
lanes, the ice lay like fragments of shivered plate- 
glass ; the twigs of the laurel-bushes at the rectory 
window were furred with crystals ; and the robin, 
puffing out his little crimson breast till it looked 
like an alderman’s waistcoat, sat on the standard 
rose-tree at the study-window, watching, with 
interest, Mr Latimer as he put the new piece into 
the old garment. 

The sermon completed, Mr Latimer went head- 
foremost into the Blanket-club accounts, and soon 
discovered the pleasing fact, that there was an 
overplus of seven pound ten. All this conduced to 
make the worthy young rector extremely cheerful, 
and in a proper Christmas frame of mind. He 
hummed a carol to himself, and prepared to go 
out to superintend the clerk, who was busy deco- 
rating the church with holly. 

But young rectors with large families, if they 
have their pleasures, have also their alloys. The 
monthly wash had just begun, and a large screen 
of steaming sheets is by no means a conductor of 
heat, especially when placed between yourself and 
the fire; nor does the necessity of turning these 
square acres of linen at fitting intervals, conduce 
to the concentration of mind that accounts require. 

A cook must have unceasing pleasure in the 
savoury chemistry of his profession; but to watch 
a large sauce-pan, and stir its contents every quarter 
of an hour, under pain of your wife’s indigna- 
tion, is not consistent with any steady mental 
labour. Yet all these small annoyances the Rev. 
Frederick Latimer bore like a Christian and a 
lamb, for he was a good, kind-hearted, domestic 


man, who respected the saving of the family 
wash, and knew that the kitchen-fire was fully 
occupied, and that what he did was no work of 
supererogation. 

That slapping and shaking noise in the kitchen 
was, he knew, Mrs Latimer folding, and that sound 
portended a busy day, and in that busy day he 
was willing to make himself useful. 

The children were out sliding—getting fiery red 
by tumbling on the back of their heads, and per- 
forming the ‘ cobbler’s knock’ on the village-pond. 
They had been busy cutting holly-boughs for the 
church that morning, and the sliding was their 
reward. 

‘Jane, my dear,’ cried the Rev. Mr Latimer to 
his wife, as he put on his greatcoat and hat, and 
seized his blackthorn stick, ‘I’m just going to 
see old Martha Hacker ; and then I shall step up 
to the church, and see how Payne gets on with the 
decorations. I shall be back to lunch at one.— 
Those sheets in my study are quite dry, and the 
sauce-pan has been on the boil ten minutes. 

‘Stop a moment, Fred.,’ cried Mrs Latimer ; ‘I 
want to speak to you before you go out.’ 

Mr Latimer was ruffled. ‘ Well, now, what is it, 
my dear? I cannot stop now; I must be off’ 

Mrs Latimer appeared, and remonstrated. ‘ Why, 
Fred., how impatient you are. All I want to ask 
is, if you wrote your usual invitation to Uncle 
Godfrey for Christmas. Of course, he won’t come, 
but still we oughtn’t to forget him.’ 

‘Yes, I wrote on Monday. Did I ever forget to 
write to him—the old selfish hunks! Good-bye, 
darling. Send down for the children, if they are 
not in, in half an hour; it is now just eleven.’ 


II. THE ELEVEN-FORTY TRAIN. 

Todmorten was a pretty village in Dorsetshire. 
It lay in a little vailey, surrounded by wooded 
hills and sloping fields, and was intersected by a 
railway. 

The eleven-forty train slided out of the distance, 
and stopped, with bragging puffs of smoke, at the 
Todmorten Station. It took up its load, and slid 
off again, with jerks of white vapour, and dis- 
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appeared in the direction of Poole. The station 

w again lonely; and the only sounds, the 
rattling of the tight cords of the signal-post, and 
the murmur of the wind against the telegraph- 
wires, 

Ten minutes after, the solitary arrival, an old- 
fashioned man, with a wooden leg, stumped slowly 
up Todmorten Hill. The butcher saw him, the 
grocer saw him, the blacksmith saw him, the 

ests at the bar-parlour of the Peal of Bells saw 

im, and discussed him. One and all pronounced 
him to be ‘a regular old guy,’ evidently come by 
the train, and bound to the neighbouring village. 

The children from the rectory window saw himn— 
for the rectory was on a hill, and commanded the 
village—and marvelled at his wooden leg. 

The eldest girl, Dora, her golden fleece of back- 
hair tossing in the air, ran to describe him to Mrs 
Latimer. ‘O, mamma,’ she cried, ‘there is such a 
funny man coming up the hill—he’s got a wooden 
leg! George says he moves it as if it was a compass, 
and he was drawing a circle. Oh, it’s such fun. Do 
come and see.’ 

Mrs Latimer allowed herself to be dragged into 
the parlour by Dora, George, and Willy, and 
looked through the window. The wooden-legged 
man was only thirty yards off. She had no sooner 
seen him, than she gave a hysterical scream, and 
exclaimed: ‘ Uncle Godfrey !—Run, Dora, and tell 
cook to go and take the sheets and the sauce-pan 
out of the study ; and, George, go and tell Susan to 

ut on a clean apron, and go to the front-door. 
ear me, how unfortunate papa not being in !’ 

The next moment, there was a strange sound on 
the rectory gravel-walk, and a sharp curt knock at 
the door. Susan was a long time answering the 
door ; when she did so, she received a rebuke that 
she did not soon forget. 

‘Young woman, said the old gentleman 
furiously, ‘is this the way you are taught to attend 
to your master’s visitors! Nice weather to be 
kept in the cold. Ugh! it bites one’s nose off. 
Lucky you’re not in my service, or out you’d go 
this day-month.—Is Mr Latimer in ?’ 

* Nasty cross old thing!’ thought Susan, as she 
replied: ‘ No, sir; Mr Latimer is out in the parish. 

‘ Who cares where he is. If he’s not in, where’s 
your missus ?’ 

* Upstairs.’ 

‘ Very well, then, tell her to come downstairs.’ 

‘ What name, if you please ?’ 

* Godfrey in. 

Susan swept out of the room. She never saw 
such a cross, unmannerly old ‘thing’ in the whole 
course of her life; and so she told Ellen the cook. 

Uncle Godfrey was a short, irascible little man, 
who wore a brown spencer, a low-crowned hat of 
the old hour-glass > popular some twent 
— ago, and long drab gaiters. He was an old- 

helor recluse, who lived in the Adelphi, in 
rooms which he never allowed anybody to enter, 
and which were stuffed full of pictures, etchings, 
Buhl cabinets, snuff-boxes, and old china. Early 
in life, he had been a drysalter in Liverpool, and 
since then had devoted himself laboriously to doing 
nothing, and exciting the expectations of his poorer 
relations. Mrs Latimer had only seen. her uncle 
once since she was married. 

Godfrey Dodson was one of those old con- 
noisseurs who are to be seen any morning in the 
show-rooms of Messrs Christie and Manson, examin- 


ing etchings suspiciously through huge glasses, 
opening and shutting with half delight, half 
distrust, remarkable agate snuff-boxes, walkin 
backwards from spurious Raphaels, opening an 
shutting the drawers of inlaid cabinets, and look- 
ing for the maker’s name and date of lustrous 
majolica plates. They know the very year every 
picture was painted, and where the original of it 
is, and what it fetched. They know every altera- 
tion that Hogarth made in his engravings, and fall 
into raptures over what other people would think 
a defect. They eye the auctioneer with a magpie 
look of expectancy and cunning, and the dealers 
with glances of hostility and distrust. They hoard 
and accumulate with the craft of ravens and the 
a of ants, and enjoy the pleasant reflection 
that when they die, the sale of their effects will 
be held in the same room as that in which they 
have spent so much of their time, and will give 
extreme delight to a great many collectors, their 
old rivals during life ; for the finest collection is, 
after all, like a heap of leaves scattered in a field, 
that must sooner or later be blown apart, and 
scattered to the four winds. Still, no doubt, in 
spite of this unpleasant reflection, there is great 
easure in amassing, and there will be collectors 
Tike Uncle Godfrey as long as the world goes on 


spinning. 

oo Godfrey had a lean wizen face; cold, 
keen, suspicious eyes; short, stubbly white hair; 
overhanging eyebrows, and a projecting lower lip 
that expressed a sour contempt for he heard 
and saw. He wore the frilled shirt-front of a past 
age, and the little scarlet under-waistcoat, with 
just the edge shewing, such as was the fashion 
forty years ago. Altogether, one’s impression of 
him was, that he was a shrewd, cynical old hunks; 
eccentric, dogmatic, rich, and arbitrary. 

When Mrs Latimer, not waiting to change her 
dress, but just adjusting her cap, and making her- 
self neat, glided into the room, half pleased, half 
frightened, Uncle Godfrey was standing with his 
back to the door, examining a print of ‘ Bolton 
Abbey in the Olden Time’ with a malicious 
contempt. 

He turned round as his niece entered, and with- 
out greeting her, and just as if he had been an 
inmate of the house for twenty years, said with a 
sort of grunt: ‘This is the sort of rubbish people 
in the country hang on their walls, instead of 
having one or two good pictures. Ugh! It is 
only fit for a poulterer’s parlour, 

* But, dear uncle, Frederick and I cannot afford 
pictures—But how are you? How long it is since 
we have seen you! Why don’t you come oftener? 
What a happy Christmas we shall spend!’ And 
all the time she kept saying to herself: ‘Only to 
think of his coming !’ 

Uncle Godfrey watched her from under his ter- 
rier eyebrows for a moment or two in suspicious 
silence ; then he took her hand, and looking her 
searchingly in the face, he said: ‘Jane, you are 
a sensible girl ; you didn’t keep me waiting while 
you put on a lot of finery. Don’t thank me for 
coming down to see you, for I only did it because I 
thought you didn’t mean it, and I thought it would 
teach you a lesson; and as to pty I suppose 
you can’t afford them. I knowI can’t, I sell mine 
as fast as I buy them—ugh! and at a good profit 
too.—Where are the children? Plenty of them, I 
suppose ; the poorer a man is, the more children 
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Providence always sends him. Ugh! Where’s 
Latimer ?” 

‘Gone out, dear uncle, to see the poor, and 
how to distribute the Christmas charities ; and I 
ought to be out with him; but, you see, we poor 
people have to wash at home, and do many things.’ 

‘There ; no ostentation of poverty and economy. 
Stuff about Christmas! Why give away more than 
usual at Christmas? Is a man more hungry at 
Christmas, or colder, or poorer? Aren’t there other 
times to give? Bah! 1 hate Christmas—all one’s 
bills come in then.’ 

‘Oh, there’s Frederick as so glad!’ 
said Mrs Latimer, looking out of the window. ‘Oh, 
how glad he will be to see you, uncle !’ 

‘Not so sure of that, though I am rich—Now, 
mind, I’ll have no fuss made about me—no extras. 
As for wine, I’ve brought down some of my own. 
Don’t like port that’s half catchup, and the other 
half logwood.—No, don’t go ; I’ll open the door.’ 

Away stumped the strange being to open the 
door. Mr Latimer stared, horror-struck, at the 
wooden-legged apparition. 

‘I thought it would knock you down,’ said Uncle 
Godfrey. ‘Never ask a man again you don’t want 
to see.’ 

‘But I’m delighted. My dear sir’—— 

‘There; no flummery. Here I am, and you must 
make the best of me fora week. You’re quite right 
toask me. The Fitzsimmonses asked me too, and 
I generally go there—Confound Christmas! I 
wish it was abolished. Festivity, indeed! Why, 
I’d rather be eating my chop alone at the Rainbow 
or the Cock in Fleet Street, than share the best 
Christmas dinner in England,’ 

Mr Latimer did not know whether to be offended 
or not, but, as he had expectations from Uncle 
Godfrey, he thought, on the whole, he had better 
- it, so he smiled, and took him by the 
ha 


n 

In rushed the children, but when they saw the 
stranger, they drew back. Dora seated herself in 
shy state on a distant sofa ; George came coaxingl 
up to his father, and took his hand ; while Willy, 
the ‘tot,’ nestled up to his mother, and half hid 
himself in her gown. 

‘George used to be your favourite, uncle, said 

Latimer. 

Uncle Godfrey looked at him, and growled: 
‘Time he went to sea. Ugh !—Do you send that 
girl to school? Why don’t you cut her hair 
shorter? She’ll be bald at thirty.’ 

Mrs Latimer was indi t; but nothing made 
any impression on the rich uncle, who, turning his 
back on her, proceeded to question her husband. 

‘ Well, Latimer, said he, ‘still grubbing on as a 
curate, I suppose. Nice profession; its prizes so 
easy to get, and so evenly distributed. Bishops so 
humble and active—no pride. Ugh! Sixty years’ 
work for a curate, and a hun a year the end 
of it. Every one on you for alms, and obliged to 
give more than the squires with ten thousand a 
year. Better be a labourer. Ugh! Any head-clerk 
- . merchant’s office could buy up curates. 

gh! 

Mr Latimer deprecated Uncle Godfrey’s severity. 
‘Our life” he said, ‘is humble, but it is happy, 
and free from temptations. There is time for 
study, and quiet for domestic happiness. Grand 
people are too busy for domestic happiness ; houses 
always too full to enjoy the society of their wives 


and children. Your clerk might buy me up, but 
he could not buy my happiness,’ 

‘Good—something in that. But suppose you 
live above — income, and debts press. ponsi- 
bilities of the rich without their means ; too proud 
to ir your children into trade. Strange pride. 
Ugh! I thought Christianity taught humility. 
You clergy preach it enough, but where’s the 
practising !” 

‘My dear sir, you do me wrong. I would 
willingly get George into a banker's office when he 
is old enough, but even city situations are hard 
to get.’ 

‘Take you at your word. I'll get the boy into 
a house in Mincing Lane. Aim low—that’s the 
way to get on; better than your beggarly pro- 
fession, and bring up your family paupers,’ 

Mr Latimer overflowed with thanks. 

‘There ; no trying to please the rich old uncle, 
just because he is rich—And so you have been 
arranging the Christmas charities. Veh! all folly ; 
makes the poor people mendicants. Who’ll work, 
when he can get more, begging? Got a night-school 
in your parish ?” 

‘We have—a flourishing one,’ 

‘There again—pufling up the poor. Teachin 
servants to read one’s letters, and forge an 
swindle. Stuff!—When do you dine? I’m 
hungry. Shouldn’t object to a glass of wine—my 
own, though. The porter’s brought it up from the 
station by this to me—Where’s my bedroom? I 
like a fire at night—I’ll just go and wash my 
hands, and take my — off, while you get me 
a crust and a glass of my own port-wime. Ugh! 
how cold this place is—Get out of the way, 
children !” 

‘What a horrid old creature!’ thought Dora, 
George was secretly examining his wooden leg, and 
wondering whether it moved by clock-work. 


Uncle Godfrey was not softened even by dinner. 

‘ Jane,’ said he, ‘never have soup till you have a 
cook that understands it. This is Y sce not soup. 
You girl, keep the door shut—the draught comes to 
my back ; and keep the fire up; it is all in one 
corner—I don’t like stale bread. Haven't you got 
some new, and no crust? Can’t you see I’ve got 
false teeth? 

‘Jane,’ said he, a little later, ‘the mutton hasn’t 
hung long enough. I suppose you play on the 
piano, and let the cook do as she likes. Take my 
advice—discharge that woman ; the potatoes are as 
hard as bullets’ 

Over his wine, Mr Latimer—his wife being gone 
with the children—ventured to lament the ascetic 
loneliness of Uncle Godfrey’s life, and to wish he 
lived nearer to them. 

‘I like it, said the amiable anchorite of the 
Adelphi. ‘ Every one to his taste. Some people like 
fidgety children, that break and spoil everything, 
and some don’t. Ugh! Latimer, when I was young, 
I had a disappointment that in one day turned m 
heart into a jar of vinegar ; my blood since that is 
cold and sour. I have my own fancies, and I 
follow them. I’d rather die in a ditch, than sur- 
rounded by legacy-hunters—counting the sand in 
my hour-glass as it ran out, pampering me, encou- 
raging my follies, ney | with me, and all the 
time longing to see the hearse come and fetch 
me to the nettly damp corner of some respect- 
able cemetery. Ugh! I know them, I know 
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them ; but they shall wait a preaet ay bey a wait a 
bit—Pass the bottle. Why doesn’t that slut bring 
the coffee ?” 


That night, Mr and Mrs Latimer, when their 
pleasant guest had gone to bed, and all the house 
was quiet, discussed Uncle Godfrey. 

Mr Latimer, with all his amiability, was much 
irritated at the brutality and rudeness of the rich, 
suspicious old hoarder. 

* But, my dear Fred.) said Mrs Latimer, ‘ remem- 
ber the children, and bear with uncle. Remember 
we have expectations ; and do think of those dread- 
ful bills, and how little we have to meet them.’ 

‘My dear Jane,’ said her husband, ‘I could do 
anything for your sake and for the children’s; but 
I really cannot bear this man’s insolence. Every 
kind word he attributes to our hopes of his money 
—bother his money!’ 

‘Fred. !’ 

‘I tell you, Jane, I cannot and will not bear 
this mean suspicion. My ideal may be somewhat 
blunted by poverty, but still I am not all earth 
yet, and bear it I will not. If I am civil to him, 
remember, Jane, it is because he is your relation.’ 


The next day was Christmas-day, and Uncle 
Godfrey was led to church triumphantly by Mrs 
Latimer and the children, and ensconced in a bower 
of holly, and under an emblazoned mural monu- 
ment to the memory of General Runagates, a hero 
of the old American war. 

At dinner, that day, Uncle Godfrey was severe 
on country churches. 

‘Too much coughing,’ he said. ‘Ugh! Why do 
you allow that chorus of coughing old women in 
the aisle? They are all deaf; they only come to 
advertise themselves, as wanting new shoes and 
fresh cloaks. Ugh! I know them.—How the ducks 

uacked when you were reading, and how that 

onkey brayed when you read those bans, as if 
rejoicing at another fool’s marriage.—Latimer, you 
shoot over the people’s heads. What on earth do 
your chawbacons care about the Antinomian sect, 
and the errors of the Welsh Pelagius. Bah! Follow 
them into their daily life ; they don’t know how to 
live on earth yet ; make them fit for that, before 
you go further—You, girl, don’t grin there, but 
give me some beer—Jane, do you teach Dora 
to eat with her knife, and George to throw 
bread-crumbs at Willy? Thank Heaven, I’m a 
bachelor!’ 

At whist, his favourite game, Uncle Godfrey was 
still more terrible. He always refused to take 
4| dummy. He stumped with his wooden leg if his 
; _ forgot the thirteenth card, or lost a trick 

y any momentary absence of mind. If the game 
| went well, and there was any long sequence of 
success, he grew malicious, and openly hinted that 
his opponent was losing on ma to please him 
|| —an insult to his play ; and Mr Latimer resented 

the accusation. 
‘ They always do it at the Fitzsimmonses,’ replied 

Uncle Godfrey. ‘I never lose there. They let me 
win shillings, in hope, some day, they’ll turn to 
4| guineas ; but I’ll outlive them yet. That Fitz- 
simmons is weak in his chest—By the by, how’s 
your chest, Latimer? I thought your voice weaker 
than it used to be—George, don’t make that noise 
with the humming-top—Jane, do you ever flog 
that boy?’ 


‘Uncle, said Mrs Latimer at breakfast on the 
seventh day of the visit, ‘I have arranged with Mrs 
Benson to go to-morrow to see Meleombe—it is 
one of our show-places—you must not return without 
seeing that.’ 

‘Hate show-places: cold damp rooms, fussy, 
pompous housekeepers ; too proud to tell you any- 
thing ; willing enough to take large fees ; hurried, 
and see nothing.—No, I go back to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow!’ cried Mr and Mrs Latimer in a 
breath, for they had grown accustomed to the old 
bachelor’s brusquerie, and began to be amused with 
his shrewd honesty and caustic frankness. 

‘ To-morrow—said to-morrow when I came—and 
meant what I said. Sponge on you no longer; poor 
ao. Besides, all my port’s gone—can’t drink 
catchup and logwood. I and my wooden leg go 
to-morrow.—Glad of it, ain’t you, Dora ?—George, 
come here and polish my wooden we give 
uncle a kiss, and go to bed; it is getting late— 
Youll be a happy family to-morrow, old Uncle 
Godfrey back in his den.’ 

The morrow came, somehow or other. The Lati- 
mers were sorry to part with the old Tartar. The 
children liked his odd stories, and the tricks he 
shewed them with cards ; his ventriloquisms, and 
the droll drawings he did for them. 

The train came sliding in, curving like a great 


jointed black serpent. Uncle Godfrey mounted 


into a second-class carriage, and shook all the Lati- 
mers by the hand. 

‘You won’t see me again,’ he said ; ‘I sha’n’t see 
many more winters. Admiral Death has already 
hoisted the storm-signal for me. Good-bye. Don’t 
let the children eat too much. When I die, I shall 
leave you a set of china, just to remember me.— 
Good-bye, Latimer ; good-bye, Dora, dear ; good-bye, 
Jane, my love; good-bye, Willy, pet; good-bye, 
George.—I liked my visit, though you did let me 
win at whist.’ 

The train slid off. 

‘ Well, somehow or other, I miss him,’ said Mrs 
Latimer. 

Her husband did not assent very warmly to his 
wife’s remark. An odd thought had struck him, 
as the children ran laughing and bounding on 
before their father and mother. 

‘ How strange it would be, Jane,’ said the good, 
thoughtful man, turning on the frost-bound hill to 
watch the train, now a mere swift black caterpillar 
in the valley—‘ how strange it would be if, instead 
of dying with a struggle and a wrench, or in slow 

in and decay, as we do now, when men were to 

ie, a mysterious summons should come in a black 
letter, warning us, on a certain day and hour, to be 
at the nearest railway station. Then, that we should 
go, after a calm but still ineffably solemn farewell, 
and at the appointed hour, a mysterious black train, 
spirit-driven, should arrive; and an irresistible 
impulse should force us then to mount into the 
carriage, and be borne off swiftly, quietly, into the 
inscrutable far distance.’ 

*O, Fred., how can you think of such horrid 
things,’ said Mrs Latimer—‘ Well, do you know, 
somehow or other, I do miss Uncle Godfrey,’ 

‘ And so do we,’ cried the children. 

‘Poor Uncle Dodfrey, said ‘ Tot.’ 

‘Will he ever come to see us again?’ asked 
George. 

‘ Not if I can help it, thought Mr Latimer, clench- 
ing his teeth, and looking as sternly as he could. 
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Ill, THE CARRION CROWS. 


Exactly twelve months from the date of that 
visit, Uncle Godfrey was found dead in his arm- 
chair, in his solitary chambers at the Adelphi. It 
is probable that he had been dead several days, 
for though the laundress had neglected to inform 
the neighbours, no light had been seen in the room 
for three nights. Singularly enough, it was 
remembered that the deceased had latterly shewn 
some desire to be more social, and had even 
appeared spectrally one night in full-dress at the 
door of the gentleman on the first floor, who was, 
however, just starting for a party, and could not 
see him. 

The rooms were found to be an inch deep in a 
snuff-like dust, and crowded with china, pictures, 
furniture, and portfolios. The inner room resembled 
an immense mouse-trap, for it was strewn with 
pounds of bacon and sections of cheap cheese. A 
miser and a millionaire—Nebuchadnezzar driven 
from men, and Sardanapalus grown careful, seemed 
to have inhabited these chambers together. Oh, 
what misery, and deadness of heart, and depriva- 
tion of sweet home-pleasures !—what scorn for, or 
insane blindness to, love and home, were evidenced 
in that sordid solitude, in that voluntary prison, 
in that splendid Bastile ! 

It was too late. The hoarder had been torn from 
his hoard by no murderer or thief, but by the great 
severer of all human ties. 

After Godfrey Dodson’s funeral, his will was 
read at the office of his lawyers, Messrs Fox and 
Shekell. 

No one was present but the Fitzsimmonses, but 
they were all there—Mr F., a fribble of a man; 
Mrs F., a vulgar, strong-minded woman, who was 
alternately smiles and tears; and the three Misses 
F., all apparently of the same age, and only 
distinguishable apart by the graduated redness 
of their noses, and the comparative hardness of 
their spinster faces. 

They were all in black, and looked like the 
Fates, wanting only the wheel, the distaff, and the 
scissors. They were all shrouded in crape; they 
all wore coarse black kid-gloves too big for them, 
a with great black eokiy fingers an inch too 
ong. 

If grief could be expressed by crape, the Fitz- 
simmonses were heart-broken. ‘They were swathed 
in crape ; there was a top-heavy banner of crape 
on Fitzsimmons’s hat ; there were wisps of crape on 
Mrs F.’s bonnet; they gloried in crape. They 
looked like the family of a young undertaker who 
has just secured a small funeral, and was proud of 
the business. 

The room was one of those drab-coloured, dingy 
lawyers’ rooms, walled in with deed-boxes—the 
black sarcophagi of extinct fortunes; the ceiling 
black with smoke; the cocoa-nut matting dirty, 
and splashed with ink. 

After a good deal of whispering with clerks, and 
running in and out with law-papers, Mr Fox sat 
down, chuckled solemnly, opened the will, rubbed 
his hands, and began to read it. 

It was very short. The deceased had left five 
thousand pounds to the Fitzsimmonses, all his 
china and pictures also to them; and nothing to 
the poor Latimers but his wooden leg, to be sent 
to them as a remembrance. 

The Fitzsimmonses thrilled with delight; the 


black forest of crape rustled with satisfaction. 
Every one got up, and shook hands with the 
lawyer. Mr Fox poured them each out a glass of 
sherry, and then poured himself out one, and drank 
their health. Then there was a universal eulogy 
of the ‘dear deceased,’ and some unnecessary wiping 
of eyes, till they looked red and natural. 

‘Depend upon me, my dear friends” said Mr 
Fox, rubbing his hands as undertakers do after a 
successful funeral—‘ depend upon me, this matter 
shall be settled as soon as possible. I will set all 
my clerks upon it.—Parker, mind you begin this 
matter early to-morrow morning.—I shall ag up 
our poor friend Latimer’s legacy to-night. Ha, ha! 
O dear, O dear, what an eccentric being !’ 

The Fitzsimmonses sniggled maliciously. 


IV. THE LEGACY. 


It had been a hard year for the poor Latimers. 
George had gone to school, and that was expensive. 
A needy brother returning from Canada had drained 
off the rest of worthy Mr L’s ready money. And 
now it wanted three days to the time of paying 
the interest on his life-insurance for his wife, and 
where to turn to for a spare ten pounds he did not 
know. 

When a master is sad, if there is any sympathy 
or love in a family, every one is more or less 
depressed. So it was that that cold March evening 
the Latimers, as they sat round the fire after dinner 
discussing not ‘the catchup and logwood,’ but some 
humble mulled elder-wine, were silent and sad. 
George held Dora’s hand, and Willy nestled on the 
footstool. Suddenly the door opened, and Susan 
came in. ‘If you please, sir, there is a large 
hamper come from the station ; six-and-twopence 


to pay.’ 

‘How jolly !’ said George, leaping up and clapping 
his hands. 

Mr Latimer, as he counted out the money, looked 
as if he thought paying six-and-twopence was by 
no means jolly. 

‘What can it be ?’ said Mrs Latimer. 

The hamper came in. It was tied round with 
red tape, and sealed with black. On the card was 
written: ‘In re GoprrEY Dopson, deceased.— 
With Messrs Fox and SHEKELL’s compliments,’ 

The Latimers had long ceased to entertain any 
hope of a legacy, but hope now rose again in their 
eyes. 

- Hurrah ! here’s my knife, papa,’ cried George. 

‘It’s china!’ said Dora. 

‘Give me some of it,’ cried ‘Tot,’ whose head had 
not yet grown above the level of the table, and 
therefore could see nothing of the interior of the 
mysterious hamper. 

Mr Latimer cut the red tape. The hamper was 
full of hay, and on the hay was a sealed letter in 
Uncle Godfrey’s handwriting. Mr Latimer tore it 
open. The contents ran thus: 


‘Dear LatmweR—I found out the tricks and 
humbug of the Fitzsimmonses. My visit taught 
me to respect and love you and Jane. I have been 
a fool to tive as I have done, but it is too late to 
alter now. The keepsake I send is rather curious 
in its mechanism.—Think of old cross Uncle 
Godfrey sometimes. Farewell. 

(Signed) Goprrey Dopson,’ 


In a moment, Mr Latimer’s hand plunged into 
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the hay, and drew out, not a casket nor a box of 
gold, but Uncle Godfrey’s wooden leg. 

For a moment Mr Latimer remained as if turned 
to stone, and grasping the wooden leg in his hand. 
Then the colour mounting to his face, he cried 
sternly : ‘George, run and ask cook for the bill- 
hook from the wood-house.’ 

George ran. Mrs Latimer seized her husband’s 
arm. ‘Don’t, Fred., don’t; it is cruel. But what 
could we expect ?’ 

‘ Selfish, heartless old miser !’ cried her husband, 
stamping his foot. ‘What right had he to come | 
and mock and tempt us, and insult us with this | 
vile thing? Was he not hard and frozen, and 
useless enough in his lifetime, but must he rise | 
from his very grave to strike a pang into our | 
hearts, at such a moment, too, of pain and anxiety ?” 

George ran in at this moment with a heavy 
sharp bill-hook. 

‘Thus,’ said Latimer, with a cleaving blow, ‘do 
I doom his cruel present to its only real use—to 
feed the fire and perish, as the memory of all 
useless, selfish men will perish.’ 

As he said this, Latimer lopped off the peg-end 
of the leg, and thrust it into the fire, where it| 
instantly Toahe into a rejoicing blaze. At the 
second blow, the bill-hook stuck deep in the wood, 
and refused to go further. Taken out and restruck, | 
there was a metallic sound, as if it had reached | 
some iron screw. On looking, it was evident that | 
a small flat box had somehow or other been slid 
into the centre of the block. The astonishment 
and excitement grew tremendous. 

George ran for the meat-saw, and two skilful | 
cross-cuts disclosed a small flat tin-box soldered | 
down. What could it be? Mr Latimer got a 
sardine-knife ; and ripping it open, discovered that | 
it was full of paper. A further search disclosed | 
five thousand pounds in closely-wedged bank-notes. 
One thousand pounds worth were labelled ‘ Jane ;’ | 
another thousand, ‘Frederick ;’ a third thousand, | 
‘Willy ; a fourth thousand, ‘ Dora; a fifth thousand, | 
‘Tot.’ On many of them, there were crumply 
blisters, as if a tear or two had fallen on the paper. 

How can I describe the joy and gratitude of the 
good people : how Mr Latimer kissed Mrs Latimer, 
then all the children; and how the children 
danced for joy, and blessed dear Uncle Godfrey. 


Vv. AN IMPORTANT AFTER-THOUGHT. 


Two days after this, a tall, neatly-dressed skeleton 
of a man presented himself at the office of Messrs 
Fox and Shekell. He was shewn into Mr Fox’s 
private room. 

‘Mr Fox,’ said he, ‘I am File, of the firm of File 
and Rasper, Clements Inn. Latterly, we did the 

ter part of the late Mr Dodson’s business, as I 

are say you know. I have here a will of the 

dec , three years later than the one in your 

possession. It was properly signed and attested in 

the presence of myself and partner. It is dated, 

you see, the February of last year. The deceased 
died in October, 

In this will, so tardy in turning up, the deceased | 
had left all his money to the Latimers ; and all his 
china, etchings, &c., to the Fitzsimmonses—subject, 
however, to a payment of ten years’ arrears of 
rent for the chambers in the Adelphi, and several 
large donations to orphan asylums. The residue 


Fitzsimmons, who heaped his feeble spite upon the 
memory of the late Godfrey Dodson, Esq. 


VI. A SIMILE. 


‘My dear Jane,’ said the Rev. Mr Latimer the 
other night, laying down a book on The Claret 
Country that he had been reading, for he has given 
up catchup and logwood now, and is curious in 
his wines—‘ I have found out an excellent simile 
for Uncle Godfrey. When a vineyard proprietor 
wants to get specially good Clos Vougeot, he places 
the wine out night after night in the frost. This, 
by degrees, crystallises all the watery part of the 
wine in the outer crust, which is daily removed and 
thrown away. The real soul and essence of the 
wine, however, remains in the centre, in an 
unfrozen kernel, which is highly valued. In 
Uncle Godfrey’s heart, my love, there was hoarded 
up, in the same manner, the purer essence, far, far 
from the outer crust of ice.’ 


THE CAIRNGORMS. 


THe season of tours is over, and there is therefore 
all the more reason to enjoy them upon printed 
paper. The remembrance of a holiday, whether 
spent upon the Mountains, or by the calm Lake- 
side, or within view of the unresting Seas, is by 
no means the least delightful part of it; and next 
to the remembrance comes the looking forward to 
another trip of the same sort next year. Many 
a dreary winter evening, even in Baker Street, may 
be passed on vine-clad hills beneath an Italian sun, 
through the ‘Hey, Presto’ of the enchantress 
Imagination, supposing only you can obtain a book 
of power that shall compel her*services ; a magic 
mirror of the coming Summer, wherein you may 
descry, like a spectre of the Brocken, your ve 

Self going over the Promised Land, flowing wit 

milk and honey, teeming with corn and wine and 
oil, as it is described by the messenger—from 
Mudie’s. Hence there is at all times a welcome 
for a volume that points out new places of natural 
beauty, and more particularly when they are within 
the four seas, whereby a personal inspection is 
rendered not only possible. but probable. Mr 
Burton’s account of the Cairngorm Mountains* 
will, for this and other reasons, be hailed with 
rapture by all persons who have not a wooden 
leg. They are on the right side of the Channel ; 
they are upon a scale of magnitude which even a 
member of the Alpine Club might call sublime ; 
and they are free from the vulgar accompaniments 
which detract from the grandeur or loveliness of 
almost all our home-scenes which have to any 
extent become popularised. Mr Burton is gener- 
ally a fair writer ; but he falls into the error of his 
countrymen, in underrating scenery that is not 
precisely after the Scotch model. He need not go 
out of his way to abuse the Isle of Wight, eight 
miles of which at least (if they be but half a mile 
broad) are still more lovely than any spot of British 
soil We endorse, however, all that he says against 
show-places. It is true that Shanklin and Black- 
gang Chines have been spoiled by the stupid greed 
of a few vulgar folks; that Easedale Tarn has 
been robbed of its one charm of solitude from the 
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same cause; and that Killarney cannot be seen 
except through the greedy eyes of guides, while 
the price of its echoes is regulated by printed 


tariff. 

Listen, O Cockney, to the words of wisdom, 
before you engage a dull peasant for your com- 
panion upon an excursion of sublimity, merely to 
shew you the way to the top of a hill. ‘I am able, 
on the ground of long experience, to say, that if 
the proper day be chosen, and the right method 
adopted, the ascent of our grandest mountains is 
one of the simplest ae in all pedestrianism. 

‘It is astonishing how persons, themselves sen- 
sible and intelligent, at once resign themselves 
into the hands of the manifestly ignorant upon 
these occasions, and what stupendous proportions 
difficulties assume, only because they are of another 
sort than those with which we are accustomed to 
grapple. I remember a good and sterling friend, 
a cery barrister—he was steeped in all ac- 
quired and conventional accomplishments, and had 
many talents which he could employ according to 
sapition, With a slight misgiving, however, I 
am bound to confess that the incident of our 
intercourse on which my memory dwells with the 
keenest and distinctest recollection was the anxious 
way in which—it is more than twenty years ago 
now—he put to me the question, if I could recom- 
mend to him “a steady guide to Arthur Seat.”’ 

Gentlemen of this sort had better confine their 
experiences of the Cairngorm to purchasing brooches 
of that ilk (or said to be so) upon the pier-head at 
Brighton ; let such on no account try these moun- 
tains, of which Ben Muich Dhui is the chief, 
beyond royal Braemar, for we are sure they will not 
like them. He must be a good pedestrian who can 
reach the summit of that glorious hill, and get back 
> before nightfall to the shelter, we do not say 
of bricks and mortar, but even of the humblest 
sheiling.* Otherwise, he must find his way to the 
famous Clach Dhian, or Shelter Stone, an immense 
block of granite, which resting on two other blocks 
forms a cave, at a distance of twenty miles from all 
human abode, sufficient to contain a considerable 
amount of Tourist-bandittii We say banditti 
advisedly, upon the authority of Mr Burton. ‘The 
benighted pedestrian is, in fact, one of the most 
unscrupulous of the human race. He is more 
resolute than the housebreaker, since he is a 
desperate man, yet has not the evil conscience that 

es a coward of the plunderer—nay, he some- 
times flatters himself that he is only awakening 
the people he persecutes to a sense of their own 
interest. Dogs and threats of firearms are alike 
powerless against his despair. I remember a vener- 
able swain, throwing as much thunder as he could 
into his tremulous accents, exclaiming that there 
were “plenty of fire-irons in the house!”’ Among 
the Cairngorms, however, there is nobody to 
frighten ; or the alarm, if there be anybody, is 
likely to be upon the other side. Our author 
himself experienced something of this in his youth. 
*I had reached the top of Ben Muich Dhui early in 
the day. The little wallet of provisions had been 
carelessly left on a tuft of heather where I had 
rested, and I could not afterwards find the spot. 
Somewhat tired and faint with hunger, I descended 


* So termed, perhaps, by its Highland occupiers upon 
the lucus a non lucendo principle, since a Aon 
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the rocks by the side of the cataract, believing that 
Loch Avon, seemingly so small from the summit of 
the mountain, was the little Tarn of Etichan, which 
had been passed in the ascent from Deeside. It 
was alarming to find the lake extending its bulk as 
I approached, and to see the glens looking so 
different from any of those I was acquainted with 
on Deeside ; but to have returned up the mountain 
would have been insanity, and by pursuing the 
track of a stream, one is sure in the end—at least 
in this country—to reach inhabited land; so I 
followed the waters of the Avon, so deep and 
transparent, that many miles down, where they join 
the Spey, their deceptious character is embodied in 
the proverb— 


The water of A’an, it rins sae clear, 
*T would beguile a man o’ a hunder year, 


A few miles below the exit of the stream from the 
loch, as the extreme dimness of the valley shewed 
that sunset was approaching, I met a drover who 
had gone up into the wilderness in search of stray 
black-cattle. He could speak little English, but 
was able to give me the startling intelligence, that 
by what was merely a slight divergence at first, I 
had gone down towards the strath of the Spey 
instead of that of the Dee; and that I was some 
thirty miles from the home I had expected to reach 
that evening. My new friend took me under his 
charge, and conducted me to a bothy, made of the 
bent roots of the pine-tree found in the neighbouring 
mosses, and covered with turf. It was so low that 
one could not stand upright in it, and a traveller 
might have walked over it without observing that 
it was an edifice made with human hands. The 
sole article of furniture of which it could boast was 
a trough, in which my new friend hospitably 
presented me with a supper of oatmeal and water— 
my first nourishment for the day. The supply was 
liberal, whatever might be thought of the quality 
of the repast. The floor of the bothy was strewed 
with heather, somewhat coarse and stumpy, on 
which I lay down and slept. Conscious of a con- 
fused noise and a sort of jostling, it was with 
some surprise that I perceived that no less than ten 
men had crowded themselves into that little hut, 
and had lighted a fire.’ 

These Companions of his Solitude pretended to 
be unable to speak anything but Gaelic, while in 
the midst of their Celtic communications with each 
other they swore profusely in the Scotch vernacular. 
They were certainly either smugglers or poachers, 
but they did not do him any harm. ‘It was not, 
however, with much regret, that, after having been 
packed for some hours with them on the 
stumps of heather, I left them in full snore at 
sunrise on a clear morning, and ascended the hill 
dividing the waters that run into the Spey from 
those which feed the Dee. The dews lay on on 
the moss and heather, and, as I neared the top of 
the ridge, glittered brightly in the new-risen sun ; 
while here and there the mists, forming themselves 
into round balls, gradually rolled up the sides of 
the hills, and, mounting like balloons, disappeared 
in the blue sky. As I passed down through the 
broken forest-land on the other side, I ym see, 
on the top of the gentler elevations, the slender- 
branched horns of the red-deer between me and the 
sky.’ 

These are grand sights, and to be seen now as 
then. Surely one would thank Mr Hill Burton for 
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tempting us whither such sights are to be seen, 
even at the risk of being belated or meeting with a 
few Highland showers. The appearance of these 
latter phenomena are thus described: ‘ Under a 
bright sun and a cloudless sky, you suddenly catch 
something like a thud on the hat. Startled, and 
looking upwards, some half-dozen tumblerfuls of 
water come splash on your face. There seems no 
cause for this, except that the hills seem to be 
covered with tinfoil, and the sun looks a little 
hazy, and seems to be leering at you—but this only 
for an instant, while you are at the edge of the 
cloud: suddenly all becomes dark as an eclipse, 
while the tumblerfuls rattle down in millions. 
After a couple of minutes, the whole stops sudden! 
as with a jerk, or as if the grandmother of 
buckets, as the Persians would say, had been 
emptied. When you come to your senses, you see 
the cloud careering away like a black curtain, lift- 
ing its skirts over mountain after mountain, and 
revealing them to the sun, while stretching over 
its back is a double rainbow—not hazy and trans- 
lucent, like common specimens, but all clear as if 
= on a black-board, though with colours so 
right as to eat out any ever laid on by hand of 
man. On your own side, everything glitters in the 
sun as if millions of diamonds ten strewed 
about, and over multifarious clattering brooks, tiny 
irises caper away in all their finery like distracted 
fairies. From the steeped birches in the hollows, 
and the fields of bog-myrtle, the hot sun draws out 
and disperses a fragrance to which the odours of all 
the cosmetics of the perfumers’ shops are what the 
Dutch call them—stinks. You have been as com- 
pletely soused as if you had been dipped under 
oyers ; but the sensation is worth paying for. 

No wonder such experiences as these intoxicate 
the human soul ; our author (whom we believe and 
hope to be as mad as anybody on such occasions) 
has given us several instances of the effect which 
the air upon the top of Ben Muich Dhui has upon 
different natures. Te arouses even the most phleg- 
matic, and leads ancient Writers to the Signet to 
perpetrate practical jokes. Here is a very terrible 
one: ‘Once, coming in early spring upon a pair of 
gloves and a cane which had been left by the last 
autumn tourist, I saw my companion, a man of 
solemn demeanour and responsible walk in life, 
stuffing the fingers of the gloves with moss, Look- 
ing down, he found a place where a fresh heap of 
stones and gravel lay at the foot of a rock; then 
sticking in the cane, he half buried the gloves, so 
that the fingers protruded through the heap in a 
very ghastly fashion ; and all with the same gravity 
with which he winds the red tape round his daily 
correspondence.’ 

We wonder how many solitary adventurers beheld 
this horror, and came away and never said any- 
thing about it to the Procurator-fiscal, and got 
haunted for that selfish shortcoming in dreams for 
years ! 

Let no man venture to underrate our author's 
favourite hills, which indeed deserve all honour ; 
they are grand, as Nature made them, and 
nobody sells ginger-beer upon their summits. If 
danger is desired by the Alpine climber, let him 
make his will, and try the Cairngorms in winter- 
time ; nay, it is possible even in summer that the 
astonished tourist may meet with a peril unex- 
ampled between this and the Harz mountains, 
namely, ‘a shadowy figure of huge proportions and 
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savage mien, flourishing in his hand a great pine- 
tree, in ghastly parallel with all the motions of the 
travellers staff.’ This is only (!) a gigantic 
exaggeration of the tourist’s self, striding from 
mountain-top to mountain-top as he steps from 
stone to stone, but still one does not always recog- 
nise one’s self upon so grand a scale. Another airy 
spectre is said to haunt the locality of the Cairn- 
orms, called the Fahm—but not a lady. His 
y is small, but his head is very large. Our 
author tells us, however, that he has never met 
this megacephalous gentleman, or he would have 
at once —— the case to the Phrenological 
Society. Burton believes so thoroughly in his 
subject, that he can afford to joke about it. The 
Dee rises somewhere in his beloved neighbourh 
but its exact source, like that of the Nile (even 
now, according to Captain Burton), is disputed. 
The right of the Garchary to that distinction is 
maintained by high authority ; ‘ but I am inclined 
to adopt the Larig, not only because it appears to 
contain a ?_~ volume of water, but because it is 
more in the line of the glen, and, though rough 
enough, is not so desperately yy as the Gar- 
ont and does not join it in those great leaps 
which, however surprising and worthy of admiration 
they may be in themselves, are not quite consistent 
with the calm dignity of a river destined to 
close to a university town.’ His little book, indeed 
—as different from anything like book-making as it 
is possible to imagine—though professing to be an 
elegiac on the Cairngorms, is very readable for 
other reasons, full of fun, and not without much 
ractical wisdom. It seems a really good idea of 
his, offered to tourists abroad, that they should, at 
least for a time, treat their Murray as thin people 
who wish to get fat treat Mr Banting’s bade 
exactly what it tells them not to do. ‘ Perhaps it 
would be injudicious to bestow on places of enter- 
tainment in our own country the frank character 
a to those abroad. Actions of damages might 
rife. Nay, it is wonderful that some of the 
people over the water have not sought redress in 
our courts ; for the words “bad and dear,” or the 
like, are a fatal blow. To the numerous class who 
are passively obedient to the tourist code, they are, 
of course, the denunciation of an inspired prophet. 
It happened to me once to bear witness to the 
influence of such condemnations, from being one 
of a party who made up their minds to a little 
insurrection against Murray, b going systematic- 
ally to the inns condemned by him. It was a very 
fortunate idea. These establishments, poor things, 
had evidently, when too late, resolved to turn over 
a new leaf. While the characteristic faults had 
been amended, there was none of the crowding and 
bustle of the approved inns ; and it was delightful 
to find people so a glad to see you, and 
so amiably attentive to your wants, as their 
afflicted landlords.’ 
Finally, after preaching a most successful crusade 
inst all the parasites that dog the steps of the 
modern tourist in the shape of ‘ guides,’ places that 
‘must be seen,’ &c. &c., he draws attention to those 
which the tourist harbours in his own person— 
namely, his luggage, carried in that thing he calls his 
knapsack, with iron fastenings and angular edges, 
like the dogfish, all jaw and teeth. Even of pro- 
visions, it is possible to take too much for a da 8 
march—to be too wise, too pape Our author 
relates the following story of a certain very prudent 
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young man, who was determined never to be 
without cigar-lights. ‘All smokers know how apt 
their craft are either to forget, or insufficiently 
supply themselves with, the materials necessary for 
animating the dull weed they delight in with fire. 
It need not be said that in these days, when the art 
of ignition has been brought to such perfection, there 
is a greater dependence than there used to be in 
the old days of flint and steel, on a proper provi- 
sion of the necessary machinery being laid in. Of 
all trials of temper, probably there is none more 
overwhelming than the position of the confirmed 
smoker, who, on the long, dreary, uninhabited 
moor, when evening closes in, and the clouds are 
heavy with moisture, finds that, with abundance 
of tobacco, he has at his command no means of 
possible ignition. It was with the tradition of 
such calamities in his mind that my prudent friend, 
before leaving the region of first-rate shops, pro- 
vided himself with a large stock of new patent 
fusees, warranted to take fire with unusual facility, 
and burn with unprecedented ardour. Having 
deposited this treasure in a side-pocket, he saun- 
tered with a feeling of security along a populous 
promenade, when, his eyes meanwhile occupied 
with the beauty and fashion to be seen congregated 
there, he jerked against a lamp-post. The knock 
was not serious, or in itself worth consideration ; 
but it was immediately followed by a sense of 
burning heat near the vital parts—his whole store 
of combustibles had become —— into a small 
explosive furnace. What could he do? Nothin 

but what, with great presence of mind, he di 

—pull off his nether garments in the admiring 
=o of all the beauty and fashion which he 

d been so ardently contemplating.’ 

Surely the Anti-tobacco Society might improve 
the occasion of such a shocking example as this ; 
but although our author is evidently no smoker, 
that is neither the object of his story nor of his 
book. ‘I write, says be, ‘to give an item of help 
towards the emancipation of my fellow-men [who 
are tourists] from thraldom ;’ and this he has done 
exceedingly well. 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 
CHAPTER XXXIII—NOT A HAPPY FAMILY. 


Some time has elapsed since the period of the 
last chapter, which, however, can scarcely be 
reckoned by years. But what does it matter? 
Human life is like an Alpenstock, the length 
of which is as nothing to its proprietor, com- 
pared with its notches, each the record of some 
remarkable event. For who but one who has 
vegetated rather than lived, cares for the date upon 
which this and that may have occurred to him. 
‘It was in ’34—no, let me see; yes, it must have 
been in °34, or was it in ’35?’ &. Who cares? 
Man grows old, ay, and young too in a day; and 
the London street-child, who dies so early, lives a 
longer life—with all respect for the calendar—than 
the gray-haired sire of the village. Since the actors 
in life’s drama, rapt in the event, are themselves so 
careless of the epoch, how strange it seems that we, 
the spectators, should be so solicitous about the 
matter! If I err in time, however, by a month or 
two, let me at least be icular about the 


on Park Lane; hour, early morning, or, in other 
words, 10.30; dramatis persona, a girl with all 
about her that youth, and beauty, and wealth can 
give, and yet who is evidently not happy. It 
is not the cast of thought alone (althou Cn 
is a very thoughtful face) which, reversing Pygma- 
lion’s miracle, makes alabaster of that noble brow. 
If her figure were not so admirably proportioned, 
shewing no trace of the ravage of sickness, one 
would say she had been suffering for years from 
physical pain. Her features have that concen- 
trated calm about them, which is not resignation, 
although it shews the determination to bear. Her 
morning attire is faultless ; but the knowledge of 
that fact should not have prevented one so fair and 
— from glancing at the mirror, before seating 
erself at the breakfast-table alone. She does not 
glance therein, however, although there are many 
mirrors. The one above the lace-hung mantel-piece 
reflects four others, so that it is difficult to tell 
what is space and what is only mirage in that 
splendid room; moreover, at the west end of the 
room, over the fireplace, there is quite an optical 
delusion in a framed and gilded piece of plate- 
glass, yet no mirror, which looks out into a 
flower-filled conservatory, and so through open 
windows (for it is summer-time) into the Park. It 
is altogether as fair an indoor scene as Wealth has 
ever bidden his servants, Fancy and Good Taste, to 
conjure up. One would have thought it almost 
happiness to sink upon the yielding damask of that 
gilded chair, and take in such light and colour 
with half-shut eyes—to let the scented coolness of 
the place breathe over one till the imagination slid 
to — But she who yonder sits, with her 
sweet chin sunk in her white hand, takes nothing 
of these seeming beauties in: if that rare boudoir 
had suffered sudden change, and noiselessly become 
a dining-room in Baker Street, she would scarcel 
have noticed the transformation. If, for the pin 
egg-shell china of the breakfast-service, had been 
substituted delf, it would have been all the same 
to her. When the children of earth are sick at 
heart, no toys can gladden them, bought at what- 
ever price. 

There were letters lying at her dimpled elbow, 
and she had given dens one indifferent glance 
as she came in; but there they lay unopened, 
perfumed, delicate. Dainties of all kinds wooed her 
palate ; hot meats which preserved their warmth 
in silver dishes, fed by crocus flames ; fruits decked 
with flowers ; conserves as fair to sight as taste ; 
but she touched none of them. She looked out on 
some vanished Past with tearless eyes, and fed on 
that. Presently, a heavy step sounded even on the 
well-carpeted stairs without ; a gruff voice, mut- 
tering some ribald tune, made itself heard through 
the close-shutting quilted doors. Then the fair 
face grew sterner, colder; but the eyes were no 
longer vacant; they saw (it was plain) the man 
that was coming even before he came. No wonder 
they gave forth no smile of welcome. Youth was 
the sole outward advantage that the new-comer 
possessed, and even its fair impress was defaced 
and blurred. His eyes were red, his cheeks were 
bloated, his voice had the roughness which results 
from continual indulgence in strong drinks. 

‘ Why, in the name of all the devils, is there no 
iced soda-water?’ cried he, looking round him 
savagely. 


parti lace. 
Scene, a little house, frightfully dear, chatting 


The woman did not speak, but motioned towards 
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a silver table-bell He shook it passionately, as a 
dog shakes some object it does not understand. 

‘That is not the way,’ cried she guietly: ‘ touch 
the spring ; 50.’ 

‘Curse the spring!’ returned the young man. 
‘You are always so precious clever, you are. Why 
can’t you have bells like other people? I hate this 
room, I tell you. I never can tell whether I am 
standing in it upon my head or my heels. Damme, 
it’s always full of people.’ 

A glance of ineffable scorn passed over her face. 

‘What ! I’m always drunk, am I? and that’s 
why. You are much to be pitied, you are! Ah, 
yes, you needn’t speak ; know what you’re 
thinking; you are thrown away upon me, eh? 
Beautiful tender flower, only fit to be in a hot- 
house, this rough weather of mine don’t suit you. 
However, as it is, you are my wife.” He spoke the 
last words slowly, dwelling upon them with malig- 
nant pleasure, like some unjust judge passing 
sentence upon his private foe. 

‘Sir, you need not remind me,’ returned the girl, 
unable to restrain a shiver such as comes over one 
at the recollection of some loathsome touch of 
crawling insect or of trailing reptile; ‘you are 
my lawful lord.’ 

‘But not your love, you minx?’ returned the 
other swiftly ; ‘ you dare to tell me that?’ 

The faithful mirrors flashed the news about that 
here he shook his fist in her white face. ‘Do you 
know why I do not strike you, madam?’ he 
muttered between his teeth. 

‘No,’ said she, with calm contempt ; ‘ as I live, I 
cannot tell.’ 

‘Because it would spoil your face—my fine 
French lady’s face, for which Sieve aid so much. 
I would not break this egg-cup, 


or the same 


He took the thing he spoke of in his hand—a 
tree of rarest china, with a boy climbing up it in 
search of eggs, and placing his hand within a bird’s 
nest, which was the cup itself. 

‘ By Heaven, what have I not paid? Why, you 
jede, I might have bought two as fair as you for 

lf the money ; and yet, I’ll wager you are not 
grateful. Your father, too’—— 

‘John Meyrick!’ cried the girl, rising sudden as 
a ghost, and confronting her husband face to face— 
so near, that her breath stirred his brown hair 
while she was speaking—‘ill-use me as you will ; 
call me bad names ; curse, strike me—and if you 
strike me dead, I’ll thank you for it. But spare 
my father. Even you, I think, have a fondness 
for your mother. Well, he is father, and mother, 
and all to me, and I have no other friend in all the 
world !’ 

He stepped back a pace or two, admiringly, like 
one who regards a picture lately purchased, and 
although by no means at a bargain, yet which is 
worth all the money. ‘ Now, I like you so,’ said 
he ; ‘I mean your face. When you have got your 
airs on, it doesn’t suit me ; but, just as now, sub- 
missive and asking favours (which I don’t mean to 
grant), then it really pleases me. This spendthrift 

er of yours—there, it’s not worth a shilling now 
—is, I was about to observe, as rapacious as any 
pike. Although he has ——_ the governor to 
come down uncommon dsome, yet I protest I 
have no money to spend ; all goes in gimeracks, 
like these, of his own choosing. It is a very fine 
thing to have taste—but to gratify it at other 


people’s expense, that is the act of a—— What do 
ou call him in your country, madam? We call 
im here a swindler. Why do I let him furnish 
my house, invite his own friends, give entertain- 
ments at my expense? Ain't I the most good- 
natured man in the world? Why, I say’—— 

There was a noise at the handle of the door. It 
did not open softly and quickly as usual. Before 
it did so, the girl was seated quietly at the break- 
fast-table, pouring out tea, and her husband had 
snatched up the newspaper. 

‘My dear Eugenie,’ exclaimed the new-comer 
gaily, ‘ = must forgive this wicked old father, 
who is late again. It is said that all aged persons 
are prone to rise early, in order to get as much out 
of life as possible ; but if so, ma foi, I must still 
be young! As for you two, you are mere children 
—babies. What a charming English picture is 
here! The wife employed in her domestic duties ; 
the husband reading—what do you call it—the 
City article ?’ 

* And cursedly stupid, too,’ responded the young 
man y 
‘Of course, it is stupid, my dear John—how 
well you look, by the by; I suppose your hair 
curls naturally, like my wig—but then it is so 
excessively rich. You cannot expect everythin 
I feel getting stupid myself, living in such aoe 4 
ingly fine clover here ; thanks to you, my young 
friend.’ 

‘It costs a pretty penny, sir, observed the other 
rah I like tha 

‘Ah, ike that expression—a prett ny ! 
The endeavour to lighten the ie duviness that 
clings to all current coin by such a form of words, 
is really estimable. Yes, your father writes that 
he thinks we have been a little extravagant ; but 
very wisely adds: “I have every confidence, how- 
ever, that the money has been well spent.” He is 
pleased to think that his son is in the best society 
that London has to offer ; that nothing vulgar, not 
to say low or contaminating, is mixed up with his 
life—My dearest John, is it possible that you are 
taking brandy in your tea?’ 

‘Well, a fellow must have something, sir. I 
feel a cup too low this morning. The fact is, we 
kept it up till rather late last night ; I and some— 
some—university men. 

‘ As I saw them from my window, they did not 
look like university men,’ returned M. de Lernay 

uietly ; ‘ but perhaps that was because they were 
disguised in liquor. Seriously, John, I don’t think 
your father would be pleased if he knew that this 
sort of thing was going on. He relies upon Eugenie 
and me to make you a good boy. We have taken 
you in hand, we two benevolent missionaries ; we 
are civilising, I do not say the noble savage, because 
that would 4 rude, but one whose education has 
been somewhat neglected and certainly cut short. 
You know what your father said when you had to 
leave college in that sudden manner,’ 

‘ Yes, I know,’ muttered the youngman. ‘ What 
is it you want now?’ 

‘Nothing, nothing,’ returned the count spright- 
fully, helping himself to caviare ; ‘ only let us be 
dutiful, and cultivate good society. I was thinking, 
last night, how admirably the drawing-rooms in 
this pleasant house of yours are adapted for 


es. 
‘What’s that?” inquired Mr John Meyrick 
sulkily. 
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‘He doesn’t know what charades are !’ exclaimed 
the count, regarding his son-in-law with the horror 
of a conscientious magistrate, before whom is 
brought a witness who does not understand the 
nature of an oath. 

‘Have what you like, then!’ roared the young 
man savagely. ‘ Whatever it is, it can’t be worse 
than the other tomfooleries. I hate ’em all, for my 


rt.’ 
‘Then Pa wouldn’t like to take any other part, 
I conclude, my dear John ; otherwise, we should 
be glad of your services. I don’t know anybody 
| who would ‘shine better in an unconcerted piece, 
| like Valentine and Orson, for instance. 

| Don’t make a fool of me,’ growled Mr John 
| Meyrick. ‘I don’t believe you’ 

He scowled under his knitted brows at Eugenie, 
| as though he would say: ‘ You shall pay for this, 
| madam.’ 

| Or shall we have something out of your Shak- 
_ speare ?’ pursued the old man musing. ‘You, of 
_ course, like all Englishmen, adore him. What say 
you to that scene from the Merchant of Venice ? 
Come, you know something of the Jews, John ; do 
| you not think I should made an excellent 
| Shylock ?’ 

o man ever looked or spoke less like a Jew 
than M. de Lernay, yet he believed what he said. 
He had an overweening confidence in the versatilit 
of his own genius ; and he had his countrymen’s 
hunger for praise. 

‘Come,’ reiterated he, ‘should I not make a 
good Jew ?” 

‘Ay,’ returned the young man with a sneer, 
‘you would do that.’ 

‘Then there is Portia,’ resumed the Frenchman 
airily. ‘ Will my beloved Eugenie play that part, 
making a lawyer’s wig and gown the most becoming 
of all possible garments ?’ 

‘I shall have acting enough to do, papa, without 
| that,’ replied his daughter wearily. 
| _*That is true, love. You will play the hostess, 
always a weighty task ; and yet you wear it like a 
lily. I think Mrs Meredith shall be Portia. Yes ; 
she has unexceptionable ankles, and her hair is 
not too massy for the wig. 

‘ That ib uae do, papa.’ 

‘Yes, it will do} cried Mr John Meyrick, with 
me enthusiasm. ‘If that’s charades, then I like 
them.’ 

‘We are in the hands of the lady of the house,’ 
observed M. de Lernay calmly. ‘ When she says 
“No,” that is sufficient for all gentlemen. I tell 
you—if there is a difficulty about getting a lady- 
actor—who would make up a capital Portia— 
Frederick Galton.’ 

Mr John — re from his chair, with an 

execration, and slapped the table with his open 
hand, so that the egg-shell china danced and danced 
again. 
‘You seem very pleased,’ observed M. de Lernay 
quietly. ‘ But you frighten your wife, sir, by being 
so vehement. See, she has turned quite pale. Sit 
down, I say. 

When a person of usually polite manners utters 
words such as the last four, in the tone in which 
a sportsman exclaims: ‘Down, charge!’ to his 
refractory pointer, they mean something more than 
they express. In the present case, they meant: 
‘You vile young cub! Do you dare to put yourself 
in @ passion with me, who have got the whip-hand 


of you in every way ; who can tell worse things of 
you than are already known, and upon whose report 
of your behaviour hangs much of your future 
fortune, and all your prospects of ready money.’ 

Mr John Meyrick sat down accordingly, mutter- 
ing to himself a string of terrible expletives, but 
with the subdued air of a repentant sinner telling 
his beads. 

‘ Yes, we will have Galton,’ pursued the French- 
man reflectively. ‘The Ackerses are out of town, 
so he can come without the chance of anything 
unpleasant ; although why they should have cut 
him, I can’t imagine.’ 

‘Married their maid-servant, grunted Mr John 
Meyrick. 

‘Well, and what then? There was a rival the 
less for Sir Geoffrey and for all other marrying 
young men. You sneer; that is because you are 
a fool, my dear young friend. Mr Frederick 
Galton, without rank, without fortune, without 
birth, was only, as your Wilkes has said, half an 
hour or so behind the very best of them. He has 
grace, beauty, and wit; and, ah, he has youth, 
youth, youth !’ 

The old man dropped his voice; and playing 
softly upon the table with his fingers, huammed the 
first verse of a love-song. 

‘ They say he beats his wife, observed the young 
man maliciously. 

‘They say what is not true, then, exclaimed 
Eugenie, helping herself to coffee, with an unsteady 
hand. 

‘ And how the devil should you know that it is 
not true ?’ retorted her husband furiously. 

‘Because Frederick Galton is a gentleman, 
observed M. de Lernay sternly ; ‘and gentlemen 
neither beat their wives nor swear at them, 

‘You should hear Potts talk about it, then 
—that literary fellow,’ continued John Meyrick 
doggedly. 

* Ay, Potts shall be the Duke,’ mused the French- 
man; ‘he is pompous enough for anything ; and 
his friend, Jonathan Johnson, shall be Antonio.’ 

‘Ay, Jonathan Johnson, too, was telling the 
other day how Galton was going to the dogs,’ con- 
tinued Meyrick. 

‘A poor marriage always turns out unfortu- 
nately,’ remarked M. de Lernay, with a half-glance 
at his daughter. 

Eugenie smiled wearily, then sighed. 

‘But Johnson says that even the girl has not 
bettered herself by becoming Mrs Frederick. None 
of her own sex will visit her, of course. She’s as 
poor as ever she was, and worse, because they ’re 
over head and ears in debt. And yet they live at 
Somers Town. Why, Potts told us, you remember, 
sir, that they had scarcely enough to eat at home, 
although Galton himself is still pretty welcome 
everywhere. I should think Mary Perling— 

M. de Lernay was taken with so violent a fit 
of sneezing, that the end of the sentence was 
inaudible. 

‘I never knew any mixture do that before, 
remarked the Frenchman, tapping his snuff-box.— 
‘Will my darling Eugenie walk with her father in 
the Park this morning, before the heat comes on ?” 

‘One moment, papa,’ said the young girl oe 
‘ My husband was making an observation which he 
did not complete. You were saying, sir?’ 

‘I don’t know what I was saying,’ returned Mr 
John Meyrick yawning. ‘Whatever it was, I 
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didn’t say it to you, Madam Curiosity. 
go in here, and have a cigar. 

With these words, the young man rose, and 
entered the conservatory, where he could still be 
seen through the window-mirror, lolling among 
the flowers, and smoking. 

‘Papa,’ said Eugenie, looking at her father fixedly, 
and speaking in a low earnest tone, ‘is it true what 
this man says ?’ 

‘I am sure I don’t know, my love,’ returned the 
other carelessly; ‘it is perhaps as true as most 
gossip. I dare say the young fellow is tired of his 
vulgar toy by this time. They are also in debt, I 
believe. I have been in debt myself, yet here I 
am, you see.’ He looked around him upon the 
world of damask and gilding, and lace and crystal, 
with a triumphant air. 

‘The name, the name ?’ repeated she impatiently. 
‘Did I hear that name aright ?’ 

‘ Yes, returned the old man harshly. ‘I thought 
you knew.’ ; 

‘You thought I knew that Mary Perling was 
starving—his own sister, the sister for whose he 
saved ours, and I here!’ 

‘My dear child, people say “starving” in this 
country when they speak of anybody who has 
less than five hundred a year, and lives at Somers 
Town.’ 

*“She is as poor as ever she was, and worse, 
because they are over head and ears in debt,”’ 
repeated Eugenie ; ‘“they have scarcely enough to 
eat at home ”—that is what he said’ 

‘They want money, of course, my dear; every- 
body does, so far as 1 know,’ 

‘ Mary Perling wants it, and we have it, papa— 
is — not so? This has been kept from me very 
cruelly. 

The ordinarily unruffled brow of M. de Lernay 
grew black with wrinkles. 

*You have no right to spend 
money, Eugenie, in such a fashion. 

‘What! papa?’ Her dark eyes glittered, but 
not with tears; her pale cheeks burned with 
shame, but not for herself. 

He rose, and stepping to the nearest looking- 
glass, attired his painted face in smiles again. 

‘My love, that is my own opinion, certainly,’ 
returned he gaily; ‘but 1 know so little of money- 
matters, it is quite possible that I may be wrong. 

*You are wrong, Monsieur de Lernay. Look 
you,’ said she, ‘if one sells one’s house, or land, 
or jewels to another, we do what we like with the 
proceeds; and if one sells one’s self’ (she touched 
the ring upon her finger scornfully) ‘do you mean 
to tell me that one may not spend the purchase- 
money as one will?’ 


I shall 


your husband’s 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—GATHERED THREADS. 


What was the precise nature of that high crime 
and misdemeanour for which Mr John Meyrick 
had to leave college suddenly, there is no need to 
inquire. There are persons within everybody’s 
circle of acquaintance who have had to do the like, 
without an explanation being offered, and I think 
we take an interest in them on that very account. 
Mystery lends its charm to the most commonplace 
of mortals, and since the young squire has but few 
intrinsic merits of his own, let him have the 
benefit of that. Whatever was his error, we may 
be sure that it was complicated by ‘drink.’ He 


was not the man, as the phrase goes, to set Cam 
or Isis on fire, but he may have attempted, in his 
cups, to set fire to Minim Hall. At all events, that 
institution had declined to retain him any longer. 
He was not privately withdrawn—recommended 
change of air by his medical adviser—but down- 
right expelled. The old Squire at Casterton, not 
a person of delicate organisation, was grievously 
shocked. The Meyricks had never been a brilliant 
family ; but his son and heir was the first of his 
race who had publicly disgraced himself, and 
given such credible promise of going to the dogs. 
When all persons connected with the youns man 
were, as it were, turning up their coat-sleeves, with 
the avowed intention of washing their hands of 
him, M. de Lernay came forward in the character 
of guardian angel. It was terrible that the pros- 
pects of a really well-meaning, though volatile young 
man should in be blighted in the bud. There 
was only one way to keep him out of bad com- 
pany, for which he had exhibited so overpowering 
a predilection: he must marry some girl of go 
connections at once, and so be surrounded by a 
ring-fence of the Best Society for the rest of his 
existence, 

Such a sovereign remedy was not, of course, 
to be procured except at a great price. Miss 
de Lernay, the report of whose attractions had 
made Mrs Meyrick rather uncomfortable at one 
time, was now no longer an ineligible bride for 
her only son. The Squire bluntly vowed that 
the young scamp might think himself lucky to 
get her. If Eugenie was not enamoured of this 
young gentleman just at ym as her father 
admitted, the dislike would doubtless soon wear 
off (as love does in unions of affection), and in the 
end, who knew but what she might become a happy 
wife, or, at all events, attain the average of 
married happiness? He was well convinced that 
he was acting for the best for all parties, including, 
of course, M. de Lernay. And were there not dis- 
advantages in the arrangement for him also? Had 
he not been immolated for a week at the Grange 
at Casterton, whither he went in person, at the 
invitation of Mr Meyrick, senior? Was it nothing 
to have breakfasted at half-past eight for six 
mornings running, and to have gone to church on 
the seventh? Was it nothing to have endured two 
dinner-parties during which the conversation was 
er a to field-sports and agricultural produce? 
Mr Morrit had been the only civilised being he 
had met with in that melancholy exile, and even 
he was dull. He had been desolated, so it was 
said, by the undutiful conduct of his nephew. It 
was at Casterton that M. de Lernay learned for the 
first time the details of that matter, and ‘identified 
in Mrs Frederick Galton the sister of the man who 
had preserved his daughter from shame. He decided 
that Eugenie should, if possible, be kept in 
ignorance of this fact ; any allusion to that dread- 
ful adventure at Marseille always gave her pain, 
and it was most foreign to his nature to give pain, 
if it could possibly be avoided. He was not con- 
sumed with the desire of making himself known 
to the humble family of the late Mr John Perling ; 
but he had misgivings that his daughter might 
wish to do so, and it was one’s duty to guard against 
an inconvenient enthusiasm. It was his very 
reticence in this matter, perhaps, that subsequently 
excited her suspicions, and led her to guess all, as 
we have seen, at the first mention of Mary 
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Perling’s name. For the rest, all had gone well. 
Squire Meyrick had proved willing to purchase 
not only a wife for his ne’er-do-well offspring, but 
even a noble father-in-law, and that at his own 
rice. 

i My money was all meant for my boy,’ said the 
old squire with pathos ; ‘and whether he gets it 
now or after I am gone, is little matter.’ 

‘It cannot be better spent than on those who 
will keep him out of harm’s way,’ responded the 
Frenchman feelingly. ‘In me, my dear sir, you 
are insuring for your son a passport to good society ; 
and every egy Oye passes through my hands 
shall conduce to that end. 

So both the village boys whom we first met on 
the Round at Casterton had married very young, 
yet neither was trusted with his own money. 

Beyond all question, Frederick Galton my for 
his part, been treated with great harshness in this 

ct. His own clandestine conduct had caused, 
it is true, the unfortunate disposition of his 
father’s property; but it was in his uncle’s 
power to have remedied that mistake, and he 
ought to have done so. There are many honour- 
able men who are capable of acting with great 
injustice and cruelty, when smarting under 
personal insult. The very uprightness of their 
own character helps to steel them, and they 
seem to themselves to be advocating the cause of 
virtue, in avenging their peculiar wrong. The 
curate did not know to what very serious straits he 
was reducing his nephew, by confining his income 
within such narrow limits; but he had a shrewd 
suspicion that he was putting him to great incon- 
venience, and his conscience pricked him upon that 
account. He was obliged to fortify his mind by 
quotations against the Prodigal, and by thoughts 
upon the s+ the performance of painful 
duties. He was , I fear, considerably strength- 
ened in his determination by the reports which 
reached him of the language in which his nephew 
freely indulged when speaking of the Rev. Robert 
Morrit. Still his conscience pricked him. One 
day in particular, after the receipt of a letter from 
Mr Jonathan Johnson expostulating with him upon 
his harshness towards his once so beloved young 
relative, he was greatly moved. 

‘Do not deceive yourself, the editor had frankly 
written ; ‘you are actuated in this matter by 
malicious feelings. Poverty is a bad school for one 
like Frederick Galton ; if it sours him with the 
world, you will have done a great injury to a fellow- 
creature, and even some perhaps to the world itself. 
I admire his talents more than ever; but how is it 
possible that y can have any lofty aim, when 
it is necessary that they should purchase daily 
bread? You are answerable, Morrit, I repeat, for 
whatever happens ; a shadowy menace, of course, 
to one who is a scoundrel, but one that should 
make a Christian gentleman consider a little. 

Not a word had the crafty editor written con- 
cerning Mrs Galton and the child; nothing to 
arouse the curate’s prejudices, but everything to 
awaken his sense of justice. Mr Morrit walked 
about his parish with his hands behind him all 
that day, revolving how he could give up an 
obstinate purpose without any loss of dignity. And 
yet he was a kindly man by nature. It gave him 
genuine pleasure, for instance, that he was on that 
very occasion the messenger of a great piece of 


lived at the extremity of Casterton; a man of 
honour like himself, and who had also suffered 
like him in his domestic relations. He had had 
an only son transported for sheep-stealing, years 
ag, and the disgrace had so wrought on him, that 
when any one touched upon the subject, ever so 
tenderly, he would tremble and grow pale, as the 
pain of no ancient but unhealed bodily wounds (of 
which he had several) could compel to do. Now 
the curate was the bearer of an epistle from this 
very son, now a free man in the under-world, 
enclosing a bank-note for fifty pounds. ‘Pl 
reverend sir, persuade my dear old father to 
accept it’—so the son had written—‘for I dare 
not send it to him direct, lest he should tear it up, 
or burn it, without remembering that I am 
his son, and privileged to love and serve him yet.’ 
It was a most affecting letter, and the curate 
leaded the writer’s cause with earnest eloquence. 
ut the old man would not be convin He 
flattered himself that he was performing an act of 
virtue in resisting this appeal of his own flesh and 
blood to be allowed to do him service. 

‘No, sir, answered he; ‘you may send the 
money back—to the young man.’ (Here he gave a 
great gulp, endeavouring to swallow Nature her- 
self, which is a rete, Ho feat before one gets 
used to it.) ‘Tell him I am glad that he is living 
a reformed life, and that he is sorry for what he 
has done. But, sir, I am an honest man myself; 
and I have enough, although it is but a little, to 
live upon. The country pays me what it owes 
me ; there is no obligation there ; and I had rather 
not be indebted to—to’——— Here the old man 
broke down, and hid his face in his thin brown 
fingers for a little. 

‘You are very proud and hard of heart,’ said the 
clergyman. ‘ We should forgive and forget. Who 
are we that we should punish our fellow-creatures, 
who have already paid the penalty for their 
offences ? and besides, John, this is your own son.’ 

‘Ay, said the old man, ‘my own blood: the 
only child of his dear mother. 

‘Think of that, John, and ye him : if I have 
ever done you a good deed, think upon it, and 
forgive him, for my sake: nay, John, if God has 
been good to you—and you know how good he 
has been—do this, for His sake, for it will be 
pleasing to Him.’ 

It was pleasant to see the kind priest’s eager face 
as he went about his Master's work, and pleaded 
His cause. 

‘Well, look you, sir} returned the old man, ‘I 
scarcely know what it is right todo. You are the 

n, and ought to know, that is true ; but then 
Walk is one thing, and Fight is another, as we used 
to say in the army,’ 

‘I have no cant about me, I hope,’ rejoined the 
curate quietly ; ‘I have given you what I believe 
to he good advice. 

‘Doubtless, sir; but would you act upon it 
yourself? Now, here is your nephew, Mr Frederick 
Galton, as nice a young gentleman as ever these 
eyes lit upon, who had always a kind word and an 
open hand to the poor. Many’s the bit o’ ’baccy 
I have had, thanks to Master Frederick ; and now, 
because he’s done wrong, and offended you, they 
do say you are very harsh to him, and keep him 
short in money-matters. Of course, I know nothing 
of the truth of this—it may be so, or it may not 


good news to a crippled veteran of the wars who 


be so—but I ask you as a gentleman who wouldn’t 
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tell a lie, have you forgiven him yet? Come, tell 
me that.’ 

‘Really, John’—— began Mr Morrit stammering. 

‘No, sir, that ain’t the way, nor like yourself— 
asking your pardon, though we are alone now, and 
God alone sees us, so there can be no offence: what 
I want is a plain “Yes” or “No.” Have you for- 

iven him, or do you mean to forgive him, and to 
fet him have what he wants? cause, if you 
mean to keep upon the same terms as now, why, 
then, I can’t 4 wrong in sending that fifty poun 
back to that young man in Australia, with a 
message that I will have nothing whatever to do 
with him: whereas, if you are y going to make 
up with Master Frederick, and pardon the poor 
young man, who used to be so fond of his uncle, 
and never so happy as when he was’——— 

‘John, John,’ cried the curate, very hoarsely, 
‘say no more: you are a good man, and I 
you for what you have spoken.’ 

‘Then I may take the fifty pounds, sir, from my 
poor boy ?” 

‘Yes, you may, John ; you may indeed. O my 
poor Fred. ; my dear dead sister’s son, why have 
we been estranged so long!’ The rare tears stood 
once more in the curate’s eyes, as they did in that 
of the pensioner. There was a double joy among 
the angels in heaven over that simple scene, for 
the preacher had converted the disciple, and the 
disciple the preacher. It is the privilege of the 
wo 8 to rejoice over all repentance ; we mortals, 
alas ! can only appreciate that which bears fruit in 
time. Agree with thine adversary quickly while 
thou art in the way with him, says the Scripture ; 
then how much more should we make peace with 
our own familiar friend—the wronger or the 
wronged, what matters /—while opportunity offers, 
and ere death or worse intervene, and close the 
golden — of Friendship between ys, with unex- 
pected hideous jar. 


NATIONAL COLOURS AND DEVICES. 


CARLYLE sees, he tells us, in a nation’s military 
banners, ‘the divine idea of duty, of heroic daring ; 
in some instances, of freedom, of right” They 
are the symbols of the independent and self-con- 


tained life of a people, and awaken in the dullest | guard 


heart some sense of what is due from the individual 
to the state—of the value of honour, and patriotism, 
and temperate discipline. ‘It is in a through 
symbols, says Carlyle, ‘that man, consciously or 
unconsciously, lives, works, and has his being; 
those ages, moreover, are accounted the noblest 
which can the best recognise symbolical worth, 
and prize it the highest.’ A soldier’s fidelity to 
his flag has in it something sublime and ennobling, 
and gives him a share in the national life and 
liberty of which that flag is the emblem. Tat- 
tered, shot-torn, smoke-blackened, it is nevertheless 
a symbol, of the highest value and importance, and 
has power to direct the thoughts and passions of 
individuals, so that a mighty host becomes as one 
man. Moreover, it is a symbol of a nation’s past. 
ae memories of victory flash about it, or, 

rhaps, some recollections live in its drooping 
‘olds of a day of disaster and shame, or a time 
of oppression and suffering ; so that, gazing upon 
this mysterious symbol, the citizen and the sellin 
feel the hot blood throbbing at their heart, and 
the battle-light reddening on their brows. 
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Amongst most warrior-peoples, the eagle has been 
a favourite emblem. In mythology and history, it 
is everywhere present. With outstretched wings 
and flashing eyes, it seems to dominate over the 
whole world of fable, always sacred, always vene- 
rated, even feared, for in its grasp the lightnings 
kindle! But, says a French essayist, it is above 
all as the protector that it appears—to protect 


and to save being the privileges of power and | 
strength. The eagle saved Helen, when the knife | 


of the priests thirsted for the blood of the victim ; 
it sav 
of sacrifice. Thus, stron 
everywhere the enemy of death, everywhere the 
— symbol of that existence which is without 
end ! 

Among the Persians, Mithra, or the sun-god, 
wishing to reveal himself in a visible form, 
assumed the figure of an eagle; and this image, 
sculptured in gold, Cyrus placed on the crest of his 
triumphant standards. 

The Romans adopted the eagle-symbol at an 
early period of their history. At first, accordi 
to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, they crowned wi 
it the sceptre of their kings ; afterwards, when they 
had amated down the throne, they made it the 
ornament of the sceptre of their warrior-chiefs, 
and the only ensign of. their legions. 

Under the republic, the Roman eagle was carved 
in wood; then in silver, with a thunderbolt of gold 
in its talons. Czsar was the first who had the 
whole cast in gold, but he deprived it of the thun- 
derbolt on which it had hitherto rested. To mark 
his indefatigable activity, and his constant yearnin 
after new conquests, the Romans always represent 
Czesar’s eagle with outstretched wings, as if seeking 
to enclose the entire world in the grasp of its 

ow. 

Each legion had its golden eagle posed at the 
point of a lance. They regarded it with the most 
religious veneration ; they made oath by it as by a 
divinity ; and these oaths were omen peculiar] 
sacred. The warrior-bird preserved even there his 
protecting character; the guilty soldier, on the 
point of being smitten by the centurion’s axe—the 
prisoner doomed to death, might obtain life and 
pardon if they placed themselves under the safe- 
of the eagle, by clasping closely the lance of 
the standard-bearer. 

On the days of the triumph of successful generals, 
the eagle was adorned with all the garniture of vic- 
tory—with crowns of laurel and garlands of flowers. 
When a legion pitched its camp, the eagle was 

laced in its centre; and if it happened that two 
egions encamped together, we erected upon the 
limits of the two camps a double eagle, with heads 

and wings opposed. 
f a Roman army were defeated, the eagle was 


not suffered to fall into the hands of the enemy 5 | 


when the standard-bearer saw the rout begin, 
he broke his lance in twain, and buried in the earth 
that portion which was crowned by the imperial 
—_— This took place after the fatal battle of 

ke Thrasymene ; and we owe to such a precau- 
tion the only legionary eagle that has been pre- 
served to our times. It was found in Germany, on 
the land of the Count d’Erlach ; is of bronze gilt, 
three inches high, and weighs eight pounds. It is 
supposed to have belonged to the 22d legion, which 
being sorely pressed in a battle with the Alemanni, 
the eagle-bearer, before he took to flight, concealed 


Valeria Lupera, when dragged to the altar | 
and immortal, it was 
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in the earth the precious symbol intrusted to his 


Thus, the enemies of Rome might be victorious, 
and yet unable to display the most honourable 
trophies of their victory. Varus, however, in- 
curred the disgrace of seeing his legions beaten 
back, and their eagles captured, wherefore no 
disaster ever more keenly wounded the haughty 
spirit of Rome. It is still a tradition among the 
people of the north that the conquering warriors 
of eeeietes captured two eagles: the first, which 
was black, or of bronze, was given to the Germans ; 
the second, which was white, or of silver, was pre- 
sented to their Sarmatian auxiliaries ; and we are 
told that the black eagle which figures in the 
imperial arms, and the white eagle of down-trodden 
Poland, have no other origin. But the legend is 
without foundation. The German emperors for 
a long time bore but the single eagle, but this was 
in remembrance of the Roman Cesars. They 
afterwards assumed the two-headed eagle as a 
symbol of the double empire of Rome and Con- 
stantinople, Otho IV. being the first to engrave it 
on the imperial seal, and Sigismund, in the fifteenth 
century, adopting it as the foundation of all the 
heraldic mysteries of the empire. 

The Russians, as their power increased, grew 
jealous of this emblem, and the Czar Ivan IIL, 

aving married the daughter of Michael ae 
Emperor of the East, considered himself entitled to 
the same blazon, in virtue of this alliance. He 
ordered a double-headed eagle to be engraved upon 
his coins, in every respect similar to that of the 
German and Greek emperors; but instead of 
being represented with expanded wings, like the 
eagle of the Cesars, its wings were folded. Ivan 
had no sooner ascertained this distinction between 
the Muscovite and the German eagle, than he 
caused the designers and engravers of his coins to 
be hung. The Muscovite eagle remained with 
| folded wings, but in its flight it has nevertheless 
equalled, and even distanced the eagle of the 
Germans. 

The French emblem was not always the 
victorious eagle. Following a custom preserved 
for some centuries amongst most modern nations, 
the French kings adopted at first the religious 
banner of the saint in whose intercession they had 
the greatest confidence, and this was St Martin, 
one of the foremost apostles of the Gauls, and the 
reputed patron of the infant French monarchy. 
The French kings accordingly assumed his cope 
for their banner. Its colour was blue, a colour 
which, according to the rites of the Roman Church, 
was specially reserved for the saints. Hence blue 
became the national colour of France under her 
early kings, and until the establishment of the 
Carlovingian dynasty rendered necessary a change 
in the national standard and its colour. 

For the cope of St Martin, whose colour was 
nevertheless preserved in the royal blazon, was 
substituted the banner of St Denis, the patron 
chosen by the devotion of the new kings. This 
| Carlovingian standard, therefore, was that which 
| became so celebrated in French history as the 
| oriflamme. It was made of red silk, without orna- 

ment of gold or silver, and thus red—which the 
| Roman Church consecrated to her martyrs—became 
| the colour of the kings of France. ey bore it 
| on their coats-of-arms during the Crusades, and re- 
| mained faithful to it to the end of the fourteenth 


century. Du Guesclin bore the red cross in 1380 
against the white cross of the English in Poitou. 
But when the oriflamme had ceased to appear at the 
head of our armies after the defeat of Agincourt ; 
when the youthful son of the victorious ‘ Harry of 
Monmouth’ had become master of Paris and of the 
Abbey of St Denis; when Henry VI. had been 
crowned king of France, and assumed the banner 
of St Louis, the French resigned the hue which, 
to them, had become the colour of their ancestral 
foes. Red thenceforward disappeared from their 
standards ; they assumed, curiously enough, the 
white which their enemies abandoned; and the 
red cross was borne by gallant English hearts over 
the furthest seas. 

A French essayist remarks, that it was probably 
the devotion of Charles VII. and his son, Louis XL, 
to the Virgin, which induced them to select this 
colour, and preserve it in the French banners as an 
immaculate symbol of her purity, and a guarantee 
of her protection. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that white was not always the exclusive 
colour of the Bourbons. In the fierce religious 
wars of the Huguenots, Charles IX. and Henry 


III. gave to their soldiers banners of red, while 
the hero of the snow-white plume—Henry of 
Navarre—fought under the white stan 


The three national colours, adopted at different 
periods of French history, were at last blended 
into the tricolour by the leaders of ot 5 
Revolution ; but they had already been by 
some of the French sovereigns in their flags and 
liveries. Francis L, He IL, Francis IL, and 
Henry III. chose them for the party-coloured 
costumes of their es. In the days of Henri- 
Quatre, they were blended in the uniform of the 
halberdiers, and in the attire of the royal valets de 
pied. When, towards the close of his reign, Holland 
accomplished her independence, she solicited of the 
great monarch permission to take to herself the 
French colours: he consented ; and the which 
he despatched, as a proof of his good-will, to the 
Stadtholder at Amsterdam, was a tricolour ; which 
since time, Holland has — no — 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, nearl 
a hundred years before the outbreak of thet worn 
tion, the French soldiers bore for a brief period the 
three colours ; this was at the epoch of the Triple 
Alliance between the kings of ttn and Spai 
and the Elector of Bavaria. When the 
armies were combined, it was thought best to give 
their soldiers a cockade whose blended colours 
should indicate the union of the three countries. 
It was thus that the white of France, the red of 
Spain, and the blue of Bavaria were united in 
that War of the Succession which humbled the 

ride of Louis XIV. on the memorable fields of 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. 

However, it is not to these circumstances, nor 
to any desire to emblematise the different eras of 
French history, that the tricolour of the Revolution 
owes its origin. In 1789, the green flag, populari 
by Camille Demnculine at the Palais Royal, fell into 
disrepute, because green was the colour of the 
liveries of the Count d’Artois, one of the most 
unpopular of the Bourbon princes. The people 
lestead around for other insignia, and appro- 
priated the two colours of the city of Paris, red 
and blue, already celebrated in more than one 
popular émeute. The new popular standard soon 
united with these the white, which had been 
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assumed by the National Guard of Paris, still 
faithful to royalty and its emblems. It was some 
months after the capture of the Bastile that the 
tricolour was definitively adopted. 

The National Convention formally approved th 
selection of the three colours, and consecrated it 
even, in its sitting of the ‘27th Pluviose, in the 
year 2,’ by the following decree : ‘The flag, as well 
as the national standard, shall be composed of the 
three national colours, distributed in three equal 
bands, so that the blue shall be next to the flagstaff, 
the white in the middle, and the red floating in the 
air.’ 

Before quitting the subject of the flags of France, 
a few rt respecting the Oriflamme and the Scarfs 
(les écharpes). 

It was at first the Counts de Vexin who, as chief 
vassals of the Abbey of St Denis, had the sole 
right of removing from the abbatial altar, and 
= laying at the head of their retainers, the 
ori e, the banner of the monks. When 
Louis VI. became Count de Vexin, he made use 
of the claim this title gave him upon the sacred 


standard, and “> it as the mer of the | Li 


kings of France. enever they appeared at the 
head of their armies, the quiamals anectmated 
them. It was vermilion, sown with golden lilies ; 
its pennon of red taffeta, ended in three fans, 
or peaks, garnished with green borders, and its 
handle was made of w gilded, or simply of 
white wood. As the oriflamme was from time to 
time renewed, so was its fashion modified. 

When the king set out for the army, he first 

repaired in person to the Abbey of St Denis, to 
receive, on bended knee, the sacred banner from the 
abbot’s hands ; then he intrusted it to the charge 
of one of his bravest nobles. Sometimes (according 
to Galand) he bore it with his own hands, resting 
it upon his shoulder, without unfolding it. On his 
return from the campaign, the divine palladium 
was restored to the shelter of the abbey with 
solemn pomp. 
The Karp was at first an ensign of chivalry. 
The preux chevaliers of the ‘brave old days’ wore 
their scarfs of the colour preferred by their lady- 
loves. Often the lady herself bestowed her own 
scarf upon her knight: in that case, it became his 
prize and property, which, according to a law of 
chivalry, he always wore until some more fortunate 
champion deprived him of it at the tourney, or 
until he had accomplished the enterprise enjoined 
by his lady-love. 

When the feudal orders of knighthood were 
founded, the scarf, by its form and colour, served 
as a distinctive insignia ; and it was employed for 
the same purpose by the leaders of different 
factions, or the chiefs of hostile armies. The 
scarf was for them and their soldiers what a 
difference in uniform or decoration, or a rosette or 
cockade, is for warriors and politicians now a days. 
The Crusaders wore a white scarf, and they carried 
it en sautoir, or slantwise—in which fashion it was 
worn until the 17th century. At present it is 
usually bound like a girdle round the waist. 

During the intestine struggles of the factions of 
Armagnac and Orleans, the former were distin- 

ished by a scarf of red, and the latter by a simple 

d of white linen. The royal armies at a later 
riod wore scarfs of white. In England, the 
avourite colour of the scarf has been red; but in 
the civil wars, white was usually wore by the 
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Cavaliers, and, if we mistake not, some of the 
Roundhead troopers adopted green. 

The national flag of England was for some 
centuries the red cross, dating from the period of 
English ascendency in France. Previously, the 
royal colour had been white, but, as we have 
already shewn, the French assuming it after 
Henry VI. had been crowned at ‘Paris, the 
victorious English borrowed the device of the 
vanquished enemy. 

e Union is composed of the red cross of St 
George, the Scotch cross of St Andrew—dating 
from the incorporation of the two kingdoms in the 
reign of Anne—and the Irish cross of St Patrick. 
The royal standard of England has varied its 
devices according to the devices of her kings. 
The House of York had a famous badge—the rose 
en soleil. Henry VII. exhibited the rose and 
crown. Our Plantagenets were fond of the leopard ; 
whence came Napoleon’s threatening allusions, and 
his boast, that ‘he would drive the leopard into the 
sea.” The lion was first borne by Richard LI, 
whence, probably, his nom-de-guerre of ‘ Cceur-de- 

on. 


The term standard is usually applied, in Englan 
to the principal banner of an army, or the nation 
banner, indicative of the personal presence or 
residence of the sovereign. Colours is the name 
applied to the banners borne by particular 
regiments ; while a flag is the banner displayed on 
board a ship, especially as a signal. A pendant is a 
narrow flag with a long streaming tail, denoting 
that the vessel which bears it is a vessel of war. 
It originated in the days of the Commonwealth, 
when Blake, by way of retort upon Van Trom 
and his celebrated broom, hoisted a whip at his 
mast-head, to signify that he had whipped the 
Dutchmen off the sea. Znsign is a word formed 
on the idea of the ancient insignia-bearing banner 
—a banner with devices upon it—and the officer 
now called an ensign was formerly the Y 
bearer. We now restrict the name to the national 
colours carried over the stern of a ship. 


MEMORIES 


Mary the thoughts they bring— 
This sunny lock of hair, 

This severed lock, and this little ring, 
My own love used to wear. 


They cut this shining curl 
From my lost darling’s head ; 

They took this hoop of gold and pearl 
From the finger of the dead. 


Down in the old churchyard 
They laid my maiden sweet, 

With a marble cross her head to guard, 
And a rose-tree at her feet. 


But though she’s sleeping there, 
I’m not of all bereft— 

Although she’s gone, the dear and fair, 
Still I have something left. 


She ’s gone from my embrace, 
Yet treasures three have I— 

The golden ring, and the waving tress, 
And a sweet, sweet memory. 
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